\  Short  History  of  Negro 
public  Higlu-r  Education  In 
Weal  Virginia,  1890-1965 

By  William  P.  Jackameit 

THI  establishment  of  separate,  publicly  supported  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  black  Americans  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  limited  to  the  Southern  and  Border  states. 
IU4  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
y4:->  roided  in  the  South.  Most  were  slaves  who  received  little  or 
^  fvHTiul  education.  By  and  large,  the  Southern  states  had  not 
Jtttfcped  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  The  Reconstruction 
cmmei»t»  provided  for  the  establishment  of  public  school  systems; 
be  return  to  power  of  the  Democratic  party  insured  that  these 
Kfrrtb  would  be  segregated.  The  operation  of  a  separate  system  of 
education  for  blacks  necessitated  the  establishment  of  in- 
0OMU  for  the  training  of  Negro  teachers.  This  served  to  further 
ftr^nute  the  system  by  setting  in  motion  a  chain  of  supply  and 
m  which  the  availability  of  teaching  positions  drew  students 
so  qwahfy  for  the  positions.  Seventeen  historically  Negro  public 
cri  cfes  were  founded  prior  to  1890.  The  Second  Morrill  Act  in  1890 
pR»dcd  additional  incentive  for  the  development  of  institutions 
4r»e fed  to  the  higher  education  of  blacks.  During  the  decade  pre- 
*dng  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  Negro  land  grant  college  was 
•  iMahed  or  designated  in  each  at  the  seventeen  Southern  and 


lot  Virginia  Constitution  of  1872.  which  was  adopted 
*****  Id  the  tram*!  inn  at  power  front  the  Radical  Republicans 

*  party,  provided  that  "white  and  colored  persons 
**  to  tawgto  m  the  tame  school  "*  Black  students  were  thereby 

inn  anrwdmg  the  Weal  Virginia  University  and  the  state 

*  *****  Tto  retard  school  U«  ot  1173  confirmed  wgtega 

uu'  lee  the  lUsMnharat  at  free  primary  sctovfc  for 
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rhc  education  of  Negro  children.’  In  that  blacks  were  excluded  fron% 
!hc  ,f3tc  normals,  the  state  beginning  in  1881  provided  a 
to  Store r  College,  a  private  normal  school  for  Negroes  at  Harpe 
Fern1*  Although  the  Constitution  of  1872  directed  that  ‘*no  a 
propnation  shall  be  made  to  any  state  normal  school,  or  branch  there¬ 
of  except  to  those  already  established  and  in  operation  or  now 
chartered."  the  use  of  public  funds  to  subsidize  Storer  College  was 
no*  in  violation  of  the  provision  because  Storer  was  a  private  institu 
non.* 

In  March  of  1891,  the  state  legislature  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Second  Morrill  Act.  An  attempt  to  have  Storer  College  de 
signaled  as  the  land  grant  institution  for  the  state  was  rejected 
Rather,  a  new  institution,  the  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,  was 
to  be  located  in  Kanawha  County,  near  Charleston.  A  total  of 
$10,000  was  provided  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  construction 
of  a  building.  A  separate  institution  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  *«t  Virginia  University  might  receive  an  annual  Morrill  Fund 
appropriation  while  continuing  to  exclude  blacks  as  was  required 
by  the  state  constitution.  The  government  of  the  institute  was 
vested  m  a  five  member  board  of  regents  which  was  independent 
of  both  the  university  regents  and  the  normal  school  regents  The 

» ooi Th  WCrC  Therefore’  a  "ore  than 

•M^dttjgnatcdVof  ,Kc  f!dCral  apProPriation  of  515,000 

*PP«pr^n  was  lo  of  ,he  color'd  institute.  The  federal 

SI. 000  annually  until  the 
rCKhcd  S25  00°  Accordingly,  the 
inmiTr^,'  °f  »■«»  annually,  thereby 

■*“*  altncaicd  f  "  *ddl,,,’n'  the  state  allowed  those 

*  — -  JZX  ,”n°n*  'n‘,njC,ion  «  W  College  to 

W”'  Vl,*mi*  Colored  In- 
*****  ....  ^  *  *^*r  ,r,|ning  institution,  although 

trrtS  *«*  By  SS-L«  ins, ration  was  « 

***  ***  to  accommodate 
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fsmalc  *»,dcn,Sl  and  ,hc  demand  for  teachers  educate 
Inline*  ••exceeded  by  fur  the  supply."'  cd  a*  the  in. 

The  development  of  the  coal  mining  industry  in 
VirfHti*  provided  work  for  black  laborers,  and  a  concern^  WeSt 
Negroes  began  to  develop  in  that  part  of  the  state  during T"  °f 
two decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1895,  with  lp8  he  last 
fmm  the  small  but  growing  black  population,  the  Reoiihiin  ta°Ce 

took  control  of  the  legislature  for  the  first  time  since  P™y 

That  same  year,  the  legislature  voted  to  establish  a  second 
institute,  to  bo  located  at  Bluefield  in  Mercer  Countv  n  C°lored 
Governor  William  MacCorkle  refused  to  sign  the  bill  hi,.  emL0crat,c 
*  -o  and  it  became  law  without 

teacher  training  institution,  the  government  of  the  Bluefield  r  i  ! 
Institute  was  vested  in  a  newly  created  five  member  board  «f  01Ored 
rather  than  with  the  normal  school  regents  or  with  th^  k  ,regents’ 

P"—  "*  W«  Virginia  Co.ored7nsUtute*  The  ^ 

.itheHit  benefit  of  the  federal  funds  available  to  the  West  v  h°° ' 
Colored  Institute,  was  not  so  well  provided  for  as  the  latter 

pW\  an  ln!“al  “PP^priation  of  $8,000  for  the  purchase  of 
1  site  and  construct, on  of  a  school  building,  and  in  1897  a  frame 

CrcC,td  h°USe  fema'C  StUdcnIS-  Accommodation^ 

amJc  t.udents  were  not  completed  until  1900  1 

c/the  institute  was  for  aids  to'  ins, rue  io L  , 903  ^th'e  Bluefidd^ 

that  -,hc  Institute  is  practical,,. 

^  lmle  "f  a">  other  kind."  As  in  the'a.e 

aui*  we^T  T  rr  n°rmal  COUrSe  and  3  ,hrce  academic 
to  thf  c,  ^  '*  7“  nc«ssar>  to  extend  the  instruction 

m  ft*  coal  fl/  ff  ^  c. '  1  h'  dcmand  ,or  Wxwn  to  work 

V  ■  .V  Z  ,  m  Wett  vir*inia  the  progress  of 

‘  -  irt  -Hlan.  fTr,°nCCd  grow,h  noC  5,0  rapid  as  it  ought  to  be. 
**  io  large  as  it  should  be.*” 


**•  *he  lf,rvrrntncnt  of  the  colored  institutes  paw, 
•  at  ft/  '  .  P.  lJ,'h  <>f  r''KVnu  10  the  newly  organized  Slat 

-‘Huto  at  this  time  were  both  o 
•  limited  numlvr  ,*f  elementary  student 


•  ml 


Tto  f< 


»*  and  administration  of  both  mstitutioi 
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.  .  i  mtirelv  of  Negro  men  und  women.  Emphasis  was  pi*.,. 
^  ...iru-nlum  which  would  be  of  immediate  and  practical  use? 
IZ  youth*™*  regent*  wore  familiar  with  .he  wort  ot  Vir^ 

*  ,  n,  Htarkcr  T.  Wwhlngton  and  his  plan  for  Tuskegee  I„slit 

in  Alabama-  In  keeping  wi,h  the  lcnHr  "f  ,hc  tim'.  'ha  rcgent! 
cnuiKlaicd  'Ihc  atiiladc  of  'he  slate"  towards  the  two  colored  jn. 

ititutes  follows: 

Ihc  Stale  of  West  Virginia  has  always  shown  a  disposition  to 
„vc  u*  colored  population  a  square  deal  in  educational  advantages. 

‘he  Siatr  Board  of  Regents,  which  represents  the  State  in  its  relation 
(he  higher  education  of  the  colored  young  men  and  women,  are 
fauns  iho  duty  squarely  and  sympathetically.  Neglected  and  uned- 
ik *ied  the  thousands  of  negroes  in  West  Virginia  would  be  a  great 
burden,  hut  encouraged  and  sensibly  educated  they  are  learning  to 
uaml  alone  and  hear  their  share  of  their  state's  burdens.  We  must 
ha»e  our  efforts  to  give  the  negroes  higher  education  upon  our  plain 
dutb  and  privilege  to  serve  our  fellow  citizens,  yet  this  education 
could  he  urged  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone,  os  the  saving  of  the 
espenv  of  crime  and  pauperism  and  the  increased  earning  power  of 
thn  large  number  means  more  to  Ihc  state  financially  than  the  cost 
of  these  institutions 

Hie  white  man  taught  the  Indinn  to  use  intoxicants.  These  intoxi¬ 
cants  are  harmful  to  the  white  man.  but  proved  to  he  much  more 
harmful  to  the  Indian.  A  similar  mistake  was  made  when  the  white 
mjji  gave  the  negro  the  white  man’s  idea  of  higher  education  While 
the  w I  te  man  could  carry  this  classical  education  soberly,  and  find 
me  f.*  ii  in  his  unlimited  opportunities  for  applying  it.  the  negro 
Nvame  unvtead)  with  his  imaginary  sudden  elevation  and  found  him- 
’’ !  l*  *"*">'*'  something  which  made  him  feel  rich,  but  did 
CtaSly  *bU*y  IO  b<iy  *  h°mc  W  f>rovidc  "bre*d  and  butter" 

The  small  Mack  population  of  West  Virginia  rendered  the 
*  r“*un  *  ,hc  *****  ,n»fi*utes  to  be  relatively  expensive  on  a 
U%  ^  ,n  *gl3-l4,  the  state  appropriated 

,  "  *“’nU,n  !hc  '**  tUIC  nssrmal  idioob  and  “one  college 

M  00°  10  mwntwn  the  two  colored  in- 
ifcran^  binds  pros tded  to  the  Und  grant  m- 

1  >  lw»  Kh°°!1  *hkh  ***  grated  foe  the  benefit 
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accompanied  by  another  interesting  situation.  Durino 
the  enrollment  of  blacks  in  public  colleges  in  the  seventeen  South'34’ 
«nd  Border  Mates  which  maintained  dual  systems  of  cduciZ  ^ 
twelve  students  per  one  thousand  persons  aged  eighteen  to  ,  W&S 
one  inclusive.  The  corresponding  ratio  for  whites  las  sixtv 
thousand-  However,  in  West  Virginia,  the  ratios  were 

t«  "nr  'h(ou“nd  for  Ncgrocs  and  fify-'hrec  per  one  thousand  for 
white*  Of  the  seventeen  states,  only  in  West  Virginia  were  thl 

a***  NVfro  than  whitc  studcnts  trolled  in  public  institutions  of 
lujther  education  in  proportion  to  the  population  group  Th„ 

generalizations  made  at  the  time  regarding  the  extensiveness  ol 
opportunity  for  Negroes  to  secure  a  higher  education  in  a  publiclv 
trolled  institution  did  not  apply  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  ” 

Although  the  Negro  population  of  West  Virginia  doubled  be 
tween  1890  and  1910,  no  opportunity  was  provided  for  black 
,:*fcnt5  to  secure  a  college  education  within  the  borders  of  the 

. unt,,  ,915-  At  ,hal  tim*.  seventy-eight  West  Virginia  Negroes 

pursuing  college  courses  outside  the  state  at  institutions  such 
the  Ohio  State  University,  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
-  -.mirv  of  Michigan.'4  In  January  of  1915,  Republican  Governor 
tr.  D  H.irficld  told  the  legislature  that  the  West  Virginia  Colored 
l*Wa,t  '  lhcHI,d  I*  made  so  that  the  course  would  be  such  as  would 
*  *  e^kp:  degree  or  “if  this  arrangement  is  not  perfected,  an 
i  :<•  coi  vw  equal  to  the  per  capita  cost  of  a  student  at  the 
should  be  allowed,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of 
of  (  octroi,  to  young  colored  men  and  women  who  are 
■w  ifatc  ar.d  who  seek  a  college  education.”'*  Rather 
•be  taxpayer’*  money  in  other  states,  the  legislature 
r-  d  ‘-hr  uKmM  mi  the  Wf*|  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  and 
.  r  «ar  ’tfatr  II  »rd  of  Regent*  might  establish  at  the 
k‘  *  ‘  1  ,r  t  »«^r*c%  a»  might  be  expedient  and  possible  ” 

•*  u  I  Utm  a  net  attendance  of  403  with  thirty-four  m 

'*  4»t  -Jtcfu r i.;eo  IB  |9|6  17  to  )22  and  thirty  three  reapec- 
v  *  ••  *  lanqan  of  the  Rni  W«kl  H I  v 
tin  i<  iwwfctBtr  a«  aitird  «*»  flr>(  ba*.  vaUurrate  degree* 
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Mrv  of  |9|9.  01  which  ,imc  ,hc  co,,c8c  department  was  reported 
to  iv  \yn  a  good  footing"  with  "u  well  trained  dean  and  faculty/-, 

The  development  of  public  high  schools  for  black  youth  and  the 
continued  growth  of  the  states  Negro  population  gave  impetus  t0 
the  emergence  of  the  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  as  a  black 
college  Of  particular  significance,  the  collegiate  institute  was  ad- 
nutted  to  membership  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  March  of  1927,  thus  becoming  the  first 
Negro  land  grant  college  and  the  first  of  the  West  Virginia  state 
colleges  to  be  accredited  by  the  appropriate  regional  association." 
The  West  V  irginia  University  had  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
1 92b.  but  was  expelled  as  a  consequence  of  its  athletic  policies  and 
not  readmitted  until  March  of  1928;  two  private  West  Virginia  col¬ 
leges  were  members  of  the  association,  but  the  institute  was  for  a 
short  time  the  only  regionally  accredited  public  institution  in  the 
state  Total  enrollment  for  1926-27  was  661,  of  which  381  were 
at  the  college  level.  The  faculty  of  the  institute  held  degrees  from 
established  institutions,  including  advanced  degrees  from  Cornell. 
(  -iTTi^ia.  Ohio  State,  Harvard,  and  Syracuse  universities  and 
f;-s!  and  advanced  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Kansas. 
Chicago,  and  Denver  as  well  as  Purdue.  Bowdoin.  Radcliffe,  and  the 
<  t>  Ci  ;icgc  of  New  York.  The  1928  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  and 
I  nsvtmriet  reported  that  “the  scale  of  salaries  of  the  teaching 
»ta'f  m  above  the  average  in  negro  institutions"  and  that  “the  in- 
t  r.  hat  a  first-rate  academic  organization"  and  a  “well-trained 

recommended  at  that  time  that  a  graduate 
•cfcool  of  education  be  established  “in  the  immediate  future,”  and 


be  made  for  the  development  of  graduate  work 
part  of  the  regular  offerings"  of  the  institute.” 


“as  a 


*  February  of  1929.  the  state  legislature  changed  the  name  of 
Vr-are  mstitut,  to  West  Virginia  State  College  Coincidently. 
n*rd  4  Hdixatma  was  authorized  to  establish  at  the 
» «  pnrfcwumal  and  graduate  school*  and  college  counts  of 
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»(udy  is  niay  be  expedient  and  possible."11  Nevertheless,  no  action 

,s  taken  to  implement  graduate  education;  raihcr.  West  Virginia 
Macks,  prohibited  from  attending  the  graduate  and  professional 
whools  of  the  state  university,  were  encouraged  to  pursue  their 
studies  at  "colleges  and  universities  of  their  preference”  in  other 
states  '*  I  he  tuition  and  matriculation  fees  for  such  students  were 
,,.„d  for  by  the  state.  During  the  1929-30  school  year,  the  number 
of  students  attending  West  Virginia  State  reached  1,105,  and  only 
,hc  West  Virginia  University,  Marshall  College,  and  Fairmont  State 
reported  a  larger  net  attendance.”  Students  at  the  college,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  1932-33  freshman  class,  came  from  families  with 
a  relatively  low  income  level.  A  majority  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  miners  or  other  unskilled  workers,  and  only  3  per  cent  came  from 
the  farm;  about  27  per  cent  of  their  parents  were  professionals,  but 
half  of  these  were  school  teachers.  From  the  point  of  view  of  both 
parents  and  students,  the  problems  of  securing  an  education  at  West 
Virginia  State  College  were  largely  financial,  even  though  the  school 
was  the  least  expensive  of  the  regionally  accredited  colleges  for 
Negroes.’4 

The  Blucfield  Colored  Institute  did  not  progress  as  rapidly  in 
•he  direction  of  full  collegiate  status.  Enrollments  fell  during  the 
First  World  War  from  a  net  attendance  of  223  in  1916-17  to  187  in 
1917-18  but  recovered  to  235  for  1919-20.”  Female  matriculants 
;  mntentiy  outnumbered  their  male  counterparts  by  two  to  one. 
Preparatory  work  was  continued,  as  was  the  two  year  normal 
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ami  "despite  the  great  economic  stress”  which  "had  its  effect  on 
practically  every  angle  touching  ihc  college,  enrollments  increased 
from  525  to  663  different  students  between  1928-29  and  1931-32 
the  number  of  registrants  in  the  four-year  course  “increased  very 
greatly."  and  President  R.  P.  Simms  boasted  that  “with  the  return 
to  economic  normalcy  (sic)  the  effectiveness  of  the  College  will  be 
in  keeping  with  any  standard  teacher-training  institution  anywhere. “,7 
Both  distinction  and  accreditation,  however,  eluded  the  school,  and 
its  future  was  by  no  means  secure. 


West  Virginia  State  College  experienced  rather  steady  increases 
in  enrollment  during  the  depression  decade,  although  appropriations 
and  growth  of  the  state’s  black  population  lagged  behind.  Signifi¬ 
cantly.  West  Virginia  State  was  the  only  public  college  in  the  state 
which  enjoyed  a  nationwide  drawing  power.  President  John  W 
Davis  noted  in  1938  that  "the  offerings  of  the  college  attract  students 
from  thirty  states  other  than  our  own"  carefully  adding  that  “our 
iiudcm  body,  then,  is  cosmopolitan  and  national  in  character  without 
harmful  effects  to  our  autonomous  state."”  Although  authorized  bv 

'ututtT  rr  S,Urdy  WaS  nCVer  lnitia[ed'  Rather'  ,he  state  con- 
mued  the  policy  of  appropriating  funds  for  Negro  residents  of 

LZlZZ:  CSind  10  PlmUC  ad'anccd  -d  Prl 

prr^natHTO  for  ,h  and  universilies  «"  other  states.  Ap- 

1936-3*  k  h  purposc  screwed  from  $15,000  for  the 

the  1942-44 

tfudcnr*.  124  ai  opposed  to 7^5  U"S,^m?lnCd  Unspenl<  and  fewer 
iunng  the  Utter  period  M  The  lhcmsc*vcs  °f  the  program 

<  marcrult  rc^cd  Wor,d  brought  shortages 

—  n?  and  dcc,inin^ 

v-  to  fhc  ,mm  thc  West  Virginia 

*“  :  4'  ***d  m  1942  an  ArmTY  °ff?.CCr‘  1  ™*ning  Corps  unit 
»  •  ...  IOM  Afmy  Specialized  Frainmo  C H 


1942  an  Amut  c  1  ratn.ng  Corps  unit 

***  ln  *V4l.  and  lhc  coJ.  PCaa,UBBd  f  lining  Service  unit 
,rr  <  *  pin,  and  thc  I  n  ^  p4rtK*»P«icd  in  the  Civilian  Pilot 
*  :  f.ncr,,n«-  Science,  and  Manaernx-ni 
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.  —  ...  ...v  viMum  niot 

*  ram  the  US  "<£  ^777’  ****  Maru*rmcn< 

5  Otto*  **  Rdnradon.** 
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,kx«  ««  con. i.tenlly  inadequate,  and  a.  a  con.equence,  faculty 
claries  remained  well  below  the  average  for  the  state.  The  coll  ,7 
remained  unaccredited.  Thus,  its  graduates  were  handicapped  in 
transferring  to  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Negro  Board 
at  Education  observed  in  1944  that  "lack  of  funds  to  attract  com 
petent  teachers  and  to  provide  necessary  library  equipment  and 
other  facilities,  account  for  the  failure  of  the  school  to  be  admitted  to 
classification  by  accrediting  agencics.,,,,  Paradoxically,  West  Virginia 
State  College  was  not  only  accredited,  but  enjoyed  "the  national 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  institutions  among 
the  seventeen  Land-Grant  Colleges  for  Negroes  and,  indeed,  among 
all  colleges  for  Negroes,  public  and  private,  that  are  not  of  Uni¬ 
versity  rank.””  Finally,  in  1947,  Bluefield  was  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges.  Regional  Accredita¬ 
tion  by  thc  North  Central  Association  followed  in  1951.  After  the 
»sr.  substantial  numbers  of  veterans  came  to  West  Virginia  State  and 
to  Bluefield  to  avail  themselves  of  benefits  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  In  1946-47,  Bluefield  enrolled  157  veterans;  West  Virginia 
Sate  enrolled  823  former  servicemen  the  following  year.  However 
as  ooced  by  President  Davis,  “because  of  inadequate  equipment, 
personnel,  and  other  facilities  many  of  the  veterans  seemed  dis¬ 
arm  t.nfed  with  the  educational  approach  which  the  institution  was 
fcrpwmJ  to  make  their  desires  and  needs.”” 

T'*  Negro  population  of  West  Virginia  numbered  117,754  in 

•  However,  as  a  percentage  of  total  state  population,  the  black 
•cgrvs!  decreased  by  four-tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to  6.2 
P«o-  r  during  the  depression  decade.”  Thc  Negro  colleges  con- 

l  Nr  relatively  expensive  to  operate  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
'  *'*  *  »  p«pulati  *n  served  During  1945-46,  thc  expenditures 

'  ;•-*  .  r  ■  itwm  of  higher  learning  totaled  $6,137,388.  of  which 

*  *’  *  1  *  prr  ernt  of  the  total  was  expended  by  Bluefield  and 

*  a?e  c«Wlcgr«  The  greatest  proportion  of  all  money 

rdatstMin  »*«  foe  personal  service.  At  this  time  the 
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„iinM  of  nil  workers  in  the  state  system,  including  college  president, 

"  _  ■  CO  ill  II)  Thr*  hiohref  calnrv  ...  ' 


one*  ot  ail  wiw . -  '  ...  ,  - - picsiacnt, 

lficd  frx>m  $1,200  to  $9,000.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  tcachcri 
1  administrators  excluding  chief  administrative  officers  was  $6,588 
m  thc  white  institutions  and  $4,020  in  the  Negro  institutions;  thc 
highest  salary  paid  to  thc  president  of  a  Negro  state  college  was 
S<  MO.  The  relatively  expensive  graduate  and  professional  pro. 
cams  of  the  West  Virginia  University,  however,  tended  to  inflate  the 
o!ar>  average  for  the  white  institutions.  The  student-teacher  ratio  of 
eighteen  to  one  at  Bluefield  State  College  and  twenty-two  to  one  at 
West  Virginia  State  College  compared  favorably  with  ratios  of 
twenty-nine  to  one  at  Fairmont  State,  twenty-four  to  one  at  Shepherd, 
twenty-two  to  one  at  Marshall,  and  fourteen  to  one  at  the  West 
Virginia  University.”  Despite  the  decline  in  Negro  population,  the 
continuation  of  both  colleges  was  considered  to  be  a  necessity,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  provide  trade  and  vocational  education  for 
b  ack  youth.  It  was.  after  all,  “much  cheaper”  to  offer  such  training 
m  the  two  colleges  than  to  attempt  to  provide  it  locally  in  those 
school  districts  with  small  Negro  populations.36 


TABLE  1 

NEGRO  AND  TOTAL  POPULATION 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  1880-1970* 


v« 

Negro 

Population 

Percent 

Increase 

(Decrease) 

Total 

Population 

Percent 

Increase 

(Decrease) 

Negro  as 
Percent 
of  Total 

1880 

25.886 

618,437 

4.2 

1890 

32,690 

26.3 

762,794 

23.3 

4.3 

1900 

43.449 

32.9 

958.800 

25.7 

4.5 

1910 

64.173 

47.7 

1,221,119 

27.4 

5.3 

1920 

86.345 

34.6 

1,463,701 

19.9 

5.9 

1930 

114.893 

33.1 

1.729.205 

18.1 

6.6 

1940 

117.754 

2.5 

1,901,974 

10.0 

6.2 

1950 

114.867 

(2.5) 

2.005.552 

5.4 

5.7 

19.378 

(22.2) 

1. 860.421 

(7.2) 

4.8 

(VrO 

73.931 

(184) 

1.744.237 

(6.2) 

4.2 
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Without  publicity  or  fanfare,  nine  Negro  students  were  during 
1047-48  enrolled  in  graduate  and  professional  courses  at  the  West 
Virginia  University.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  two  traditionally 
white  private  colleges  in  the  state  began  accepting  a  few  black 
students.'  The  state  colleges  and  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  state 
university,  however,  continued  to  be  closed  to  blacks  until  1954 
when  in  May  of  that  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  ease  of  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  handed  down  a  decision 
which  required  the  desegregation  of  all  public  schools.  West  Virginia 
Attorney  General  John  G.  Fox  quickly  provided  the  opinion  that 
the  provision  of  the  West  Virginia  Constitution  which  prohibited 
white  and  black  persons  from  attending  the  same  school  was  in 
conflict  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  was  therefore  of  no 
force  or  effect.  Fox  further  indicated  that  the  desegregation  mandate 
applied  to  state  institutions  of  higher  education  as  well  as  to  the 
public  schools.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Kl.’pted  a  particularly  important  declaration  of  policy: 

In  conformity  with  the  reccm  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
th<  limed  State*  in  the  non-segrcgalion  cases,  and  in  conformity 
•  ,-h  the  subsequent  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  West 
v  rfmu  With  respect  to  non;segrcgation  in  West  Virginia  institutions 
r  1 1 her  learning,  any  qualified  student  may  be  admitted  to  any  state 
ege  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Educa- 


Although  the  new  policy  was  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Mack  citizrns  of  West  Virginia,  it  was  perhaps  even  more  signi- 
f*c*a!  tor  a  large  segment  of  the  state’s  white  population.  Between 

*  ***  Negro  population  of  the  state  declined  by  22.2 

pr*  -m*  ’he  overall  decline  in  the  state’s  population  having  been  only 

•  prr  cent  during  this  period.  Furthermore,  the  two  state 
•*  f '  -  •  • .  ned  for  the  exclusive  use  by  blacks  were,  immediately 

•v  dr  -  v regal ion  order,  of  service  to  approximately  5  per 

*  1  du/em  of  the  state  Indeed,  during  the  1953-54  school 
•<*  half  of  the  full  time  students  enrolled  at  West  Virginia 
1  were  from  other  states,  and  only  about  one-third  of 

<  1  *•  -ct  t*  were  fr»*n  Kanawha  County  For  the  1954-55 

^ rmr+n  white  students  registered  at  West  Vtrginu 
•krrtaftcr,  while  students  numbered  tn  excess  of 

*  ***~‘  •kfortty  of  the  are  students  were  from  the  Charles- 
M  *  ——ha  Cant)  la  1956.  President  William  J.  L. 
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Wallace  noted  "ihc  tremendous  change  in  ihe  local  use  of  ihc 
at  ihc  college"  and  observed  lhai  "West  Virginia  State  Col|Cw.  H,e* 
10  he  changing  from  an  institution  that  secured  most  of  jU 
from  the  entire  State  of  West  Virginia  and  many  from  outside oft!* 
Slate  to  an  institution  which  is  largely  local."**  01 

Ihc  influx  of  white  students  resulted  not  only  in  increased 
nme  attendance,  hut  also  in  u  burgeoning  of  part-time  enrollme  t 
whites  who  were  previously  prevented  because  of  their  race  f  ** 
attending  the  only  public  institution  of  higher  learning  jn  the  l™™ 
area  enrolled  nt  West  Virginia  State.  The  rapid  integration  0f°th ' ' 
college  attracted  national  attention.  In  1957,  the  New  York  T  C 
Magazine  in  a  lengthy  feature  article  suggested  reasons  fo/Th* 
changes  which  had  taken  place: 


Stale1*  two-year  transformation  reveal*  how  the  Italy  *wnrH 
*rir»|»tlon  can  cut  both  way.  creating  an  ironic  situation  to  whiri. 
"Mev  pursuing  ancestral  racial  taboos,  actually  end  un  HiJ-ri  •  ch 
■ns  against  themselves.  An  a  tax-suppor  ed  college  of  Eh  lST 

ttsL* 

lme«ra,i0"  *  lh'  -  - 
>  camput  Hmif*  ^SIowlJ'V  ilT'c^ppinn  W°U,d  haV,c  M  imPacl 

....  ^•H*te.eto,ewJu 

mo(hef  JjP  ,‘V".n1?,n*  •'ud*n«.  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
*  /*  el  State  n..*  ,.,u„.k  !«,"  ,CW  Negroes  personally 

ssl  2/sa  rstS'ts  fn.cmu  «>* 

•  *  -♦!»  open  to  whites,"*. Va>7-  educ#,l°"  >f*r‘  **>  « 

*»W.  pe^ap!n!^r!ihn  f  Wc,t  Vir«inll»  Colic 
^r,,ppc<i  out  ,.r  transformation. 


;  “  ^  ■  >'  dr.tp*"™  transformation 

'i  4  ,*|  ,  fhf  11  '’hired  Intercollegiate  Athk 

r*°  >**n  t hereafter  th  l  a*'"'*  ,nlcrco,lci***«  Cc 
„  -nd  *Un*  K>tW  *nd  functio 
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(h(.  allege  were  iransfcrrcd  to  the  West  Virginia  University. 

I  <  action  was  taken  despite  the  recognition  that  “from  an  cduca- 
1  ,'nal  standpoint,  the  prestige  of  West  Virginia  State  College  would 
'ii'uK'jbtedly  suffer  somewhat  from  losing  the  land-grant  function” 

'  I  that  "it  would  in  essence  become  just  another  of  the  state  col- 
s  ...i  president  Wallace  in  1962  declared  that  the  implication  is 
Mear  that  the  service  area  of  West  Virginia  State  College  is  primarily 
,V;  local  geographical  community"  while  suggesting  “it  is  desirable 
th  it  about  20  per  cent  of  the  full-time  enrollment  should  be  from 
out  0f  state."44  However,  the  proportion  of  white  students  at  the 
college  continued  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  by  the  1965-66  school 
war.  the  total  black  student  population  both  from  within  and  without 
West  Virginia  constituted  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.45 

TABLE  2 

SOURCES  OF  FULL-TIME  ENROLLMENT  AT 
WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  1953-1961* 


Kanawha  Per-  West  Per- 

County  cent  Virginia  cent 


•*  ' »  Bmmm  •/  iht  limit  Board  of  Education.  IWkJ,  1 12 

TV  rrr  jti  m  of  West  Virginia  State  College  from  a  Negro  land 

riv  fT  a f  national  reputation  and  drawing  power  into  "just 

*  r#  prr  j.-r  nately  white  state  college  of  decidedly  local  appeal 
nittoafly  complete 

1  West  Virginia  Stale  College.  Minefield  State  College  in 
i,t*'  had  rnpvyed  no  special  statu*  Additionally.  most 

f  *  «ts  .amt  from  tht  mining  counties  of  southern  V^est 
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Pnr  | hi*  1951-52  school  year.  Mercer  and  four  contiguous 
Vi^mia  '  4,222  of  the  8.879  students  enrolled  in  th 

— high  schools  of  the  s.ate,  with 
NfP'"  J,  Co  ,n‘v  accounting  for  an  additional  1,173  black  student,  ! 
S“  supc^.o!  of  Negro  Schools  C.  H.  Johnson  at  this  time 

(he  decreasing  black  school  populat.on,  particularly  in 
nunne  arras,  since  employment  in  that  industry  was  declining: 

The  number  of  Negro  schools  and  the  enrollment  in  schools  in 
smAVenons  of  the  slate  has  constantly  decreased.  Th,s  has  been 
~Ed"?  population  shifts  due  to  economic  reasons.  Our  school 

tvpdation  has  decreased  to  «u<-h  ' an  «x,cfnt  m  *f.mc  ^"ties  that  a 
JLSl  one-room  school  prov.ded  for  the  few  children  in  the  county. 

The  present  biennium  has  seen  the  number  of  and  size  of  schools  re¬ 
duced  in  several  counties  due  to  the  closing  down  of  the  principal 
imiustrs  offering  jobs  to  our  people. 

It  seems  that  the  number  of  Negroes  engaged  in  mining  and 
uxne  ocher  industries  has  decreased  and  is  still  decreasing  materially 
ir  some  areas.  In  some  other  industrial  and  semi-rural  areas  families 
bad  gone  through  the  schools,  the  youth  had  left  the  community  and 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  an  influx  of  new  families  with  children  to 
the  school  population.47 


The  resultant  decrease  in  potential  black  college  students  and 
declining  demand  for  Negro  teachers  was  hardly  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  enrollment  at  Bluefield  State  College.  Furthermore, 
Concord  Coflcge.  which  was  also  located  in  Mercer  County,  had 
traditionally  served  the  needs  of  the  white  citizens  of  southern  West 
Wpma  The  June  1954  desegregation  order  did  not  bring  a  massive 
wpnwing  of  *h.tc  students  to  Bluefield;  of  all  the  ^public  in- 

x  "ginia.  onlj  Rjnrfteld  State 
a  decrease  in  enrollment  between  1950-51  and  1956-57 

attendance  dropped  25  per  cent  from  453  to  339 

*31  m  l  JsnTt’  cru",lmcnl  al  Concord  increased  50  per 

in  l956-57  B>  «"»«« 

p  jtiJi/  I  C*C°  vpl  WM  inefficient  and  expensive. 
•  rr ante.  /  in'Ullcd  student  stations  and  the 

wratof  _  o  »  *  numher  of  student  stations  avail- 
at  i*^^.‘UPPOftCd  WftMf  learn- 

1,052  ln  WSM7  contrasted 
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rh-  fHuatfcw  ■*  B,uef,e,d  S,ntc  wa*  ,uch  *hat.  in  November 
'  .  swtt  Board  of  Education  directed  that  a  study  be  made 
I®6**  'f(. Ability  of  merging  Blucficld  and  Concord  into  a  single 
0r  alternately,  the  possibility  of  converting  the  college  into 
!*nW  “4r*  technical  and  vocational  school.  Although  the  college  was 

*  ***•'  dubious  position  of  having  the  highest  per  student  cost  and 

*  !  M  average  teachers’  salury  among  the  colleges  controlled  by 

Virginia  Board  of  Education”  it  was  concluded  that  “neither 
tbC  -K-rger  nor  the  two-year  technical  institute  seems  feasible.” 
v  l(  was  recommended  that  both  the  growing  technologies 
ind  baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
J^tt0n  be  continued.  This  course  of  action  proved  to  be  sound  in 
^n'jrgrec  credit  enrollment  increased  from  643  in  1962  to  1,116 
•  during  which  time  the  number  of  freshmen  more  than 
'from  196  to  417.  The  movement  of  white  students  to 
^  ild  had  been  initially  very  slow,  but  by  1962,  40  per  cent 
Y  .i*  ityJcnt%  were  white,  with  evening  classes  and  technical  students 
.  rr^untl>  white.  The  201  students  in  the  college's  dormitories, 
were  all  black,  and  115  of  them  were  from  out-of-state. 
U  <  *  the  enrollment  growth  consisted  of  white  students,  so  that 
...  .*<  both  Bluefield  and  West  Virginia  State  had  predominantly 


TV  transformation  of  the  two  colleges  from  predominantly 
id  predominantly  white  was  unique.  A  decade  after  the 
f  -  %  »  dtvn  on.  only  sit  traditionally  Negro  colleges  had  an  cnroll- 
nm  •  **  in*  than  SO  per  cent  black.  Only  at  Bluefield  and 
vr  V  j:.*u  Vote  had  the  racial  balance  shifted  from  Negro  to 
'Auv  hoi  m  terms  of  enrollments”  they  were  "actually  no 
pid  maaai))  Negro  institutions  ”M  Even  the  hktnriniy 
"*  f •  c  <  «gn  hieiird  outside  of  the  Southern  and  Boeder 

' uu:  I  Cv«-,.-y  Vale  In  EcnmyHutta  and  Central  State  » 

^  Mach  the  peutprcts  foe  integrating 

ft  ci asm tr ml  to  tv  poor.  A 
m  »  «_«  **. d  that  insofar  *» 


